IX. The Second Battle of Oriskany
ONLY a few days after I got back to New York, I read in the
papers that there was a milk strike going on in the region from
which I had just come. I had been there so short a time and
had been so much preoccupied with the past that I knew nothing
of what was happening to the farmers; and I went back up to
find out,
I attended a strikers' meeting at the invitation of a farmer
who lives near us and was at first mistaken for a stool pigeon
in the pay of the dairy interests* They were on the point of
putting me out when the man who knew me intervened.
I had read in the New York City papers about the ruffianly
bands of marauders, not natives nor even farmers and, accord-:
ing to Hamilton Fish, under the leadership of Communist agi-
tators, who were prowling about the country dumping milk,
poisoning wells and destroying property. What I found were
simply the Lewis County farmers whom I had known all my
life and who, though they certainly railed against "the capital-
ists," were indignant at being called Communists.
They were, however, extremely aroused. I have never seen
such furious feeling in any industrial strike. The industrial
workers of the towns are used to having their standards of
living forced down and then, when they try to rebel, having
the police called out against them. They have evolved their
organization and their strategy; they are not surprised by bullets
or clubs. But the farmers of upstate New York have never been
dubbed before.
They struck before, in 1920, but there was no violence and
they won their demands. Lately, their condition has become
unbearable. With debts and mortgaged farms, they have been
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